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Evsesius and Sozomen inform us that the tomb of Habakkuk was 
shown at Keilah in the days of Theodosius.* This and his prophecy, 
are the only authentic records that earth has kept of one of the best 

. of men, and greatest of lyric poets. 

His body reposes at Keilah. His spirit lives in his prophe- 
cy. Now, since it is most probable that he was buried in his native 
city, it would follow that he was of the tribe of Judah ;f and this pro- 
bability is increased by the fact, that he prophesied one hundred and 
twenty years after the captivity of the ten tribes. And when we con- 
sider the elegance of his diction, purity of style, and familiarity with 
the Sacred Oracles, it will also appear that he belonged to the school 
of the prophets. 

He was called to the prophetic office in the reign of Josiah; and 
lived to mourn his death as good men mourn the departure of the 
good. He saw his plans of reformation biasted: the rise and fall of 
Shallum, his wicked son ; and Jehoiakim, sitting upon the throne of 
David, by the appointment of Pharaoh Necho, king of Egypt. The 
land was filled with violence. The sighs of Jeremiah ascended from 
the dungeon ; and the blood of Urijah cried, unrevenged, in the city 
of the great king. Ephraim wept to his complaining Psaltery by the 
streams of Babylon; and Judah danced to the pipe in the rites of 
idols, or touched the harp to inspire the sensual delights of the fes- 
tive hall. 





























* Soz. Hist. Eccles. 1. 7, c. 29. 


+t Keilah was ofthe tribe of Judah. See Relandi Palestina, under the. words 
Keilah and Gabatha. 
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In these circumstances the prophet appears. He is introduced 

meditating upon these things; and as he meditates, the questions 
Whe which perplexed the minds of antiquity, and left them in perplexity ; 
telat the question which disquieted Asaph and David, formed the ground 
of dispute between Job and his friends, and is discussed by Solomon 
in Ecclesiastes—the question of the seeming unequalness of God’s 
proceedings in the government of the world, in which the righteous 
suffer, and the wicked rejoice in prosperity, seizes upon his soul, and 
in the struggle to free himself from its embarrassments, he reveals 
the greatness of his genius. 

Let us analyze his prophecy and behold it. In doing this, we are 
aware of the difficulties with which we have to contend. The cold- : 
ness of the occidental heart—the absence of sacred associations of 
time, place, and language, that invested matter and mind with the 
spirit and poetry of heaven, and the modern refinements of thought, 
. ae feeling, and action, which exclude the soul from its ancient home of 
; personification and walks of sensible images—are obstacles to per- 
fect sympathy with his spirit, without which we are not in a state to 
discover and admire the splendid developments of his mind. 
Perplexed with the seeming unequalness of God’s proceedings in 

bs the government of the world, and indignant at the rapid progress of 
sil wickedness, he enters abruptly on his prophecy in confiding and pa. 
thetic expostulation with God. 1: 1—4. 
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“ How long shall I cry for help, O Jehovah! 
And thou wilt not hear ! 
Even cry out unto thee because of violence, ‘ 
And thou wilt not save !”* 4 







God is abruptly introduced, threatening awful and sudden judgments 
upon Judah by the terrible Chaldeans. 1: 5—10. 







*‘ Behold among the heathen, and see, and wonder, wonder! 
For I work a work in your days which you will not believe when it is declared.” 










And then indicates to the prophet that the Chaldeans will offend, 
imputing their success to their idols. 1: 11. 

The prophet, making a sudden transition, appears confiding in 
the goodness of God; and pursuing the same strain of expostula- 
tion on account of the increased darkness of his providential govern- 
ment, in permitting the cruel Chaldeans to prosper, while the less 
wicked Jews are made desolate. 1: 12—17. Receiving no answer, 
he ascends a watch-tower, and like an augur, looks out for a vi- 
sion—while human and divine sympathy burn on his heart, con- 
stant and beautiful as the altar-fire of Jehovah. 2: 1. 

God hears his servant, and commands him to write in plain cha. 
racters the vision of the captivity of Judah, which is fixed and 
near. 2: 2—4. The fall of the Chaldeans is revealed 2: 5—10; 


























* How like to Juvenal in mode !—how unlike in thought and sentiment ! 


‘“‘ Semper ego auditor tantum ? Nunquamne reponam 
Vexatus totius rauci Theseide Cobri!—Sar. 1: 1 
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and then, by a bold personification, in which the stones of the 
tyrant’s palace cry out, and the wood declares his guilt, the cause 
of his ruinis made known. 2: 11, 12. 

The absolute impotence of every plan and purpose which are 
not in accordance with the divine counsels, is set forth; after 
which, the manner of the judgment is revealed. 2: 13, 14. 

Then rejoicing in the triumph of right, and the return of his peo. 
ple, the prophet, with awful emphasis and withering scorn, addresses 
the fallen tyrant, and goads his spirit with his folly and guilt, as re- 
compensed in the just and terrible reverse of his fortunes ; and calls 
upon the earth to be still, for Jehovah is in his holy temple. 2: 15,19. 
In this stillness, the mind of the prophet reverts to the judgments of 
God against Judah, mourns over her desolations, and looks through 
the darkness that thickens around his spirit for the restoration of her 
glory. 

Here begins his triumphal ode on the power and goodness of God, 

a specimen of Hebrew poetry unrivalled for united sublimity, sim- 
plicity. and piety.* He begins in prayer. Trembling at the judg- 
ments of God, and trusting in his promises, he supplicates mercy and 
deliverance for Judah. 3: 2. This suggests the redemption from 
Egypt, which is laid hold of as a ground of hope. But hurried by 
the impetuosity of his feelings, he is unable to follow the process of 
logical order and connection, and in the burning fervor of his soul, 
leaps into the midst of his subject. 3: 3—4. 

Having spent the fierceness of his fires, and curbed his impetuous 
spirit, he returns to take another view of his inspiring theme ; and 
beholding God as Jehovah of Hosts, at the head of his redeemed peo. 
ple, breaks forth in an abrupt and impassioned burst of sublime poe- 
try, and follows the wonder-working Deliverer in his march of glory 
through the desert to the land of Canaan, with spirit and majesty wor- 
thy the inspiration of the Eternal, and honorable to the poet of God ; 
and ends as he began his incomparable ode, in the true spirit of pie- 
ty, awe in view of the judgments of God, and trust in his mercy. 3: 
7—19. 

In view of these varied developments of his mind, it is difficult to 
say what we admire most. He is always great. In piety he is like 
David, and in sympathy he is not surpassed by the weeping prophet. 
He has the grandeur of Isaiah, and the majesty of Job. Now stormy 
as the swellings of Jordan—now gentle as the soft flowing Shiloah. 
He is alive to the terrible. He is susceptible of the sweetest emo- 
tions—the tenderest pity. He sympathizes alike with Gabriel as he 
celebrates the thunder of the mighty acts of God, and the seraph, as 
she tells of the tears of mercy, or sings to the harp of love, awak- 
ening the repose of eternity with its delights in the sons of men.t 

Perhaps his peculiar characteristics are ‘these. The constitution 
of his soul is greatness, fire, and tenderness ; its exercises, awe, pity, 










































* Louth’s Praelec. 21, 28. In order to understand and appreciate the prophet, 
read Hengstenbergh on the Nature of Prophecy. Chrestology, vol. 1, p. 207. 


t Prov. 8. 
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and trust ; and its embodyments, conciseness, bold and defined con- 
ception, abruptness, vivid imagination, and sustained sublimity. 

He lives in the scene of action. When he proclaims the vision 
of the Chaldeans, you hear their horses’ hoofs swift as the leopard, 
and their rage fierce as the ev ening wolves ; and behold Judah, wi- 
thering before the face of their horsemen as the grass before the east 
wind. When he triumphs in the delivering power of God, your soul 
burns—the past is present; and wrapped in the whirlwind of his 
power, you ascend with the prophet, and enter the scenes in which 
God is the actor. 

So great is his power in converting the past and future into the 
present, and giving to his conceptions and feelings a real existence 
that you feel that you are communing with a spirit under the inspi- 
ration of Him whose vision is an eternal Now. 

But let us notice more particularly some of his characteristics ;— 
and first, his bold abruptness. ‘This quality of mind is seen in sudden 
and impassioned bursts and appeals in view of the commanding ob- 


ject of the scene. ‘Thus the prophet, beholding in vision God as Je- 


hovah of Hosts, delivering his people out of Egypt, breaks forth: 


“Ts Jehovah wroth against the streams ? 
Is thy anger against the rivers ! 

Is thy fury against the sea ? 

That thou ridest upon thy horses, 

Thy chariots of salvation ?”’ 


He is equally bold in power of description. He fixes his eye on the 
delivering arm of God. Sinai is the place of its revelation. But so 
glorious is its power, that its brightness hides it from mortal vision. 


‘God came from Teman, 

And the Holy One from Mount Paran. 

His majesty veiled the heavens, 

And his praise filled the earth. 

And the brightness was as the light, 

Coruscations beamed from his hand ; 

And there was the covering of strength.” 3: 3, 4. 


His imagination is strong and vivid. The perfection of this facul- 
ty is the power of translating the soul to the scene of action, and 
making it an eye-witness. Our prophet was familiar with this pow- 
er. As he proceeds in the description of God’s majesty in delivering 


people from Egypt, his imagination becomes more and more glow- 
g, till the scene is before him: 


‘“T see the tents of Cushan in affliction— 
The curtains of the land of Midian, tremble.” 3: 7. 


His wmagery next demands our attention. ike his own Orient, it is 
rich, warm, varied, bold. He appears excited and elevated by the 
inspiration "of the Almighty, till filled with ineffable conceptions, he 
breaks forth in strains burdened with thought, and burning with poe- 
tic fire, that in a bold figure of his native language, blazes into the 


heart of heaven. As God and his people approach the Jordan, he 
beholds it moved with admiring joy. 
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“ The nations saw thee, and trembled 
The overflowing waters passed away 
The deep uttered his voice, and lifted his hands on high.” 3: 10 
Then reverting in thought to the miracle of the sun and moon 
standing still at the command of Joshua, he beholds them vanishing 
from his vision at the flashing light of the arrows and spears of Je- 
hovah. 
“The sun and moon stood in their course— 
At the light of thy arrows, they rushed ; 
At the splendor of thy glittering spear.” 3: 11 


Sublimity is a bold characteristic of the prophet. Never was man in 
circumstances more favorable to the sublime. God was the object. 
Terror and tenderness the states of his soul. Weeping over the de- 
solations of Zion, and trembling in view of the fierce Chaldeans, he 


beholds the power that is to break the strength of the terrible one. 
; That power is God. 
















“ He stood and moved the earth. 
He looked, and the nations quaked ; 
And the perpetual mountains scattered themselves as dust— 
The everlasting hills bowed down— 
His goings forth are eternal.’ 3: 6. 

We will illustrate only another characteristic—/is piety. In im. 
passioned prayer, he is unequalled. As desolating judgments fill his 
vision—as the leopard and wolf-like Chaldeans destroy his people, 
and hurry them into captivity, how he confides in the Rock of Israel! 

“ Art thou not from the beginning! 


O Jehovah, my God, my Holy One! 
We shall not die.” 1: 12 


ae 










3ut knowing that it was fixed, and that he was reserved for the day of 
trouble, he is resigned; and reposing in the goodness of God, 


thus breathes forth his soul: 











“ When the fig-tree sh 
And there is no increase in the vines— 
The labor of the olive shall cease 
And the fields yield no food. 
The flock shall fail from the fold, 
And there is no herd in the stalls ; 
y Even then, 1 will triu np in Jehovah, 
And exult in the God of my salvation.” 3: 17, 18. 















This is Habakkuk! This is mind educated at the altars of God 
trained in the school of the prophets, and inspired with the spirit 
eternal. Roll on, ye ages, and hasten the time when earth, bap- 
tized in the font of revelation, shall know that religion is the nurse 
of thought, and her shrines the Helicons ef poetry. Rell on, ye age: 
—roll. and hasten the consummation of time, when all who have ad- 
mired and loved these characteristics of the prophet, as developed 
under the influence of types and shadows, shall behold them in 


es 
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* In comparison with this, the following passage of Homer is merely beautiful : 


H, Kat KVvaVvENnTiY ET po Ct vei BOUL? 
Au ipoctar 6 apa YatTat ETNEOOWCavTO AVAKTOS 


Koaros an’ aSavaroto peyav 6 edd gen o\vprov.—L.. I., 528, et seq. 
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perfection, as clothed with immortality, he vies with Gabriel in the 
sounding harps of heaven. ‘Till then, may the spirit that inspired the 
prophet, guide our feet by the soft flowing waters of Shiloah, lift our 
eyes above the changes and storms of life towards the blue ex- 
panse, the fairest emblem of our eternal home, and cheer our hearts 
in this mixed state of happiness, this twilight of love. 


PLASMION. 


Continued. 


XV. 

And now—hath not Romance all brightly shone 

O’er that fair girl who sits on England’s throne? 

Did she not flash like lightning, in that star ? 
Of Corsica? That meteor of war! 

That gleamed along the Gallic heaven, and set 

On St. Helena! Lo! it lingers yet. 


1. 
Aye! bare each warrior head ! 
Peal hymns, and censers wave ! 
As ye raise the dust of the kingly dead, 
From his rocky island grave! 
On the mirror of the past, 
How quick the mind can view 
Each scene of might, from his foremost fight, * 
To the field of Waterloo! 


In peace—how toiled his heart, 
And ached his sleepless lid ; 

Till thy proud land shone, the loftiest stone, 
Of Fame’s proud pyramid. 

In battle, thoughts of thee 
His eagle eye enlarged ; 

When the field rang out, with a thunder shout, 
As his steel-clad squadrons charged. 


2. 

Cover each warrior brow ! 
Be hymn and incense fled! 

Why with this laggard mockery, now, 
Taunt ye the kingly dead ? 

Left ye him not to rot, 
On yonder barren shore 2 

And come ye, now that he is free, 
To break his prison door ? 

His bones thou still should’st claim, 
Rock of the voiceful sea! 

Thou monument of England’s shame, 
And Gallia’s treachery ! 
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But a voice from thy shore did start— 
Pealed o’er the echoing deep, 

And rung, O France! into thy heart, 
To break its careless sleep. 

Now with the black-plumed bier, 
Now with the muffled drum ; 

Now, with the regal-broidered pall, 
His ancient comrades come, 

To break the gloom of the dreamless tomb, 

And bear their leader hume. 


Then bare each warrior head! 
Peal hymns, and censers wave! 

As ye raise the dust of the kingly dead, 

From his rocky island grave! 


XVI. 
In our land here, all star like she hath stood, 
Above that free, wild people of the wood. 
She filled their bosoms with the stern delight 
For the wild chase, the stormy joy of fight ; 
Forbade, in sorrow, one complaining breath, 

4 Taught them to look undauntedly on death ; 
Inspired them to view, with anguished dread, 
Upon their fathers’ graves, a stranger’s tread ; 

And long for death’s dark wings, to hover round, 

And waft them to their happy hunting ground. 





By Carthage, as the Roman sat of yore, 
So sits she ’mid those ruins, stern and hoar— 
Those ruins of a perished people’s home— 
Palenque—the new world’s Herculaneum ; 

And Copan its Petrea—Romance dwelt 

Inspiring, in the hearts of those who built 

Those temples, sepulchre, and palace walls ; 

She taught their hands to decorate their halls 
With graceful sculpture ; such as she hath saved 
From Spain’s iconoclasts. Her banner waved 
O’er him, who lately wandered from this clime, 
To study, ’mid those ruins, the sublime 

And stern decay that marks the onward step of Time. 






She breathed o’er those who fled a tyrant’s mock ; 
That pilgrim-band that sought the Plymouth rock— 
The wandering Indian startled as they sang, 

And stood to listen, while the sweet hymn rang. 
While they, the pilgrims, knelt upon that sod, 
And in the wild-wood bowed them to their God ! 


Aye! and when tyranny stretched o’er the sea, 
And all the land sunk in despondency ; 

She fired some spirits to arise and say— 

‘* Man was not born to bow him thus to clay! 
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y Look how the free winds lash the free wild waves; 
ae Look on them, men! Now! dare ye yet be slaves? 


l. : 


Eaik Awake! awake! let heart and hand 
Be cHainless as the sea! 
Strike, for our own green forest land! 
God made it for the free ! 
See how the insect’s wing, unstayed, 
Darts through the light along: 
Go to the wild-bird’s green-wood glade, a 


His is a free-born song. - 


Ho! would ye check the eagle’s soar, 


Satie $ ath ieee 
Stay BbiS SunWward Start ! 


we 


He'll break against his prison-bar, 
The proud cords of his heart. 
Go bid the sunbeams cease to dance 
ong the dark blue sea ; 
The scornful lightning of their glance, 


Shall tell you ‘hey are free! 


3. 
Mark how unchecked each dark cloud stirs ; 
Its course no fetter binds. 


Look to our hills! the dark green firs— 


aa 


Nod to the bondless winds. 
Awake! awake ! let heart and hand 
Be chainless as the sea! ' 
Strike, for our own green forest-land— 
God made it for the free ! 


XVII. 
Romance is everywhere ! All hearts that swell 
With the warm gush of life, must feel her spell. 


The merchant, when his ship bounds o’er the main, 

Knows her kind presence in his schemes of gain ; - 
The lawyer turns him at her gentle call, 

To dream of council board and senate hall. 

She, by the pale-browed student’s feeble lamp, 

Comes gently down, and from his forehead damp, 

She wipes the midnight dew ; takes from his breast 

The sense of bitter loneliness, that prest 





On it ; and in its place she bids to rove, 

Sweet dreams of fame, and sweeter dreams of love. 
She looks in beauty from the painter’s scheme, 
And mellows o’er the sculptor’s chisseled theme ; 


Shares the young soldier's tent, where’er he sleep, 
Rocks with the sailor on the dark blue deep ; 
Finds both the source and offspring of her spell, 
Breathing, in love, from music’s exquisite swell— 
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Eloquent music! such as so subcued 
The anger of the Caledonian’s mood, 
When she, ‘the soft voice of the streamy isle,’ 


Unlocked his stern old heart with song and smile. 


But most to him her presence is divine ; 


The deep-souled bard, the high-priest of her shrine ! 


She bids, for him, fancy and passion start, 
Gives language to the music of his heart, 

And calls it poetry. Teaches him his power— 
Keenly to lash the follies of the hour, 

To keep the history of his country, long 
Embalmed, in the life-giving flow of song ; 

To curse the power of a tyrant’s reign, 

To edge the patriot’s sword with lyric strain, 
To catch the fleeting manners of his day, 
Draw Nature’s varied beauties in his lay, 

Or should a holier desire be given, 

Break into praise and point the path to heaven. 


And hath our land no heart to tell, in song, 
Her present glory, or her early wrong ! 


XVIII. 

Old Rome: in that far elder time, 

Had many a bard that sang of her— 
The isles of Grecia’s sunny clime 

Had many a poet-worshipper. 
Nor were the after ages mute ; 
The trouvére’s harp and minstrel’s lute, 
All joined, in praising beauty’s star, 
The troubadour’s own light guitar. 
Then every knight, who hoped to win 
His lady, knew his mandolin ; 
And every veice in fair Provence, 

Was tuned to waken clear and free ; 
Till not a hill in sunny France, 

But had its tale of minstrelsy. 


Old England, blest o’er many lands, 
Hath never wanted music long. 

Her Shakspeare, like an idol, stands 
Eternal on the shrine of song. 

She had that third old sightless man, 

Along whose daring strings there rang 


Notes not of earth; to whom was given 


The melody that told of Heaven ; 
The power that in its music blent 
The angel's sin and punishment. 


She knew Ais song who sunk to rest 
Beside the blue Hellennian wave— 
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He of the bruised and blighted breast, 
The passions’ master and their slave— 
He whose consummate mind, with master art, 
Could conquer all, save his own haughty heart. 


She knew his song, whom bigot breath 
Drove out, to die in climes afar ; 
Whose faith was fancy ; fancy, faith ; 
Who burned and died, a meteor star. 
Lost in the labyrinth himself had wrought, Hy 
From his own wild-flower wilderness of thought. : 


She knew his song, who brought again 

The olden day's chivalric strain : 

Who sang the wild, fierce Border feud, 

The Highland chieftain’s lightning mood, 5 
The English bow and brand ; 

And with his music’s wondrous spell, 

Hallowed each ciiff, and gorge, and dell, 
Of his blue mountain land. 


She knew and knows that harp, whose thrill 
Rung to the Green Isle’s sorrows still; 

Or hid the patriot’s wrath divine, 

’Mid the thick rose-leaves and in wine. 


And long may that harp on which Fancy has played, : 
Like light o’er a blue lake, continue to ring! 
And when, at the last, Death approaches, to fade . 
The light from his eye, and the rose from his string : i 
When that spell hath died off that enchanted so long, 
As fragrance dies off from the wind o'er the wave ; ' 
When the harp of the Green I[sle, that rung to his song, 
Lies stringless and mute ‘mid the flowers on his grave ; 
Oh! then, may his memory linger around, 
Though his heart and his harp may be cold in decay ; 
As the sun, when he sinks in the ocean's profound, 
Leaves the warmth of his rays, though the light dies away. 


XIX. 
Why have we none? A thousand themes 
Are offered for the Poet's dreams. 
Where can the bard, o'er all earth’s glube, 
View a more glorious western sky ? 
When day, wrapped in his crimson robe, 
All royally lies down to die. 
Hath the old world fairer lakes? or mounts 
That rise with more sublimity ! 
Do prouder streams leap from her founts, 


And swell on to a noble sea! 
Do purer stars from her heaven start? 
Do her winds blow o’er fairer flowers ? 
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And hath she nobler, gentler hearts, 
Or brighter eyes and smiles than ours ? 

















Oh! no! They may tell me of Italy’s eyes, 
That draw passion down fiom their own sunny skies ; 

Of Spain’s witching smiles, through the veil’s gauzy shroud, 
Like the bright summer lightning that gleams through a cloud. 





Of the light-hearted dames of their vine-scented France, 
Whose murmurs are music, whose footsteps a dance : 
Of the Georgian, whose life is to love and to smile ; 
Of the haughty-browed dames of the ocean-girt isle : 






Of the raven-tressed Greek, whose dark eye, in its prime, 
Hath all the proud beauty that’s left of her clime: 
Of rock-built Circassia’s luxurious throng, 

With hearts strung to passion, as lutes are to song : 
































But Woman! dear woman! in heart and in soul, 
Is the same o’er the earth, from the line to the pole; 

Not the smile of an angel could tempt me to roam, 

While such eyes and such smiles bless and brighten my home ! 


We have proud themes on which to shower 
The treasures of the Poet's power ; 

From him who left the king-ruled world 
For freedom's home, and first unfurled 
Our bannered stars, till clear and free, 
They streamed, the meteors of the sea! 
And him who saw his ship a wreck, 

Felli on her slippery blood-stained deck, 
Yet looked up towards his flag, and cried, 
“ Do not give up the ship!” and died— 


cal Mt 


On through that long array of names, 
Who well the patriot wreath have won ; 

To him, the loftiest seat who claims, 

Our proud land's father—W asuineron ! 


XX. 
Awake! ye Poets of our clime! 
From dreams of indolence and ease ; 
Turn from your idle amorous rhyme, 
And shun your cold moralities ! 
Your country asks your lute’s full swell ! 
Sing! for she can reward you well. 





What is the bard’s best boon? Is fame? 
The immortal, laurel-circled name ? 
Or thousand-tongued applause? Oh no! 
’*Tis not for this he plays his part. 
Fame cannot bind his aching brow, 
Or soothe his loneliness of heart. 
Is Mammon? No! for wealth is still 
A glittering, necessary ill. 
The heart in which sweet song is born, 
Must look and turn from gold with scorn ! 
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Love the tyrant ! love the slave ! 
Treacherous as the fickle wave ; 
Firm, unbending as the rock 
That breasts and breaks the ocean’s shock ; 
Fragile as an infant’s breath ; 
Stronger, mightier than death : 
Faithless ever, prating knave ; 
Truthful, secret as the grave : 
Gentle, timid as the dove ; 
Passionate, lion-hearted Love! 
Tuov art the bard’s reward! Though fame 
May crown him with her laurel tree ; 
Though ages cherish, till his name 
Grow deathless as eternity ; 
Still shalt thou be his sole reward, 
The spell that bids his numbers move, 
His heart must breathe along his chord— 
That heart that thrills to woman’s love ! 


Woman! the poet’s dreamed delight ! 
She soothes the rugged path of pain ; 
She smiles on sorrow’s heavy night, 
And makes his life all bright again. 
Joys at his pleasure—weeps his wrong— 
And thrills at his triumphant song ! 
Should pain’s distracting touch be borne, 
She kneels beside the couch of care ; ‘ 
With gentle hand removes the thorn, 
And kindly scatters roses there. 
Relic of Eden! kindly given 
To man when sin and woe had birth ; 
With her, our earth grows bright as Heaven ; 
Without her, Heaven were dark as earth ! 





And now, Good Night! Like flowers and fruits, 
At every winter’s coming day ; 
Like music from olian lutes, 
When the sweet breezes die away, 
So from my heart fades off the spell 
That filled it with its magic long ; 
And the lone breast hath ceased to swell 
With the sweet influence of song. 
Peace to each lip that praised the part, 
It hath been mine this night to play ; 
Peace to each fair and gentle heart, 
That hearkened kindly to my lay! 
Rest dwell upon those eyes so fair! 
May sleep be sweet, her dreams be bright, 
And life be mingled less with care, 
Than his who bids you now—Good Night! 





Mary Conover. 
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world is empty—the heart will die— 
re’s nathing to wish for beneath the sky ' 
u Holy One call thy child away! 

lived and loved, and that was to-day— 
Make ready my grave-clothes to-morrow ! 


—Schriler. 


Sue will not step gracefully from the painted page of fiction, 
invested with such ideal glory of shape and attribute, as haunts 
the mind in some “unearthly mood.” Too often these “ heavenly 
guests ” of a favored fancy are stationed amid the strife and hard 
realities of our world, only to heighten, for surer disappointment, the 
grasping expectations of the young and imaginative. None, surely, 
would tear away all the flowers, so frail and gorgeous, with which 
romance has wreathed life; yet it is time that, in some measure, the 
marvels of reality displace the marve!s of the creative. Let some of 
the precious sympathy daily wasted upon young gentlemen that 
never did, and young ladies that never could exist—heroes and 
sylphs—noble and simple—heiresses, Jewesses, dowered with an 
equal weight of perfection and misfortune,—be given where it often 
belongs, to many in the humblest shades of ordinary life. 

Some of the above thoughts crowded upon me, as, one soft, starry 
eve of the last summer, | listened to a true and pathetic story from 
the person whose name is the motto of this sketch—Mary Conover. 
She is a daughter of the “ green isle,” that constantly sends a band 
of simple adventurers to our free shore—and the last one, in shape, 
and air, that romance would ever seem to think of—stout and short, 
with a square, rosy, face; brown hair, gathered by a steeple comb, 
pleasant blue eyes, large arms and heavy feet. But she told me such 
a story ! 

I had been reading her a letter, just received from her faraway 
home, in which was written, so closely around the seal as to escape 
my notice at first, the following sentence :—‘“ I, Edward, wish you, 
dear aunt, to remember me to Ann.” 

When Mary heard this, she clasped her hands, not in the “ mute 
agony” of some queenly heroine, but in strong, honest feeling, while 
the tears fell like rain. To my surprised enquiries, she said—(and I 
can transcribe the substance, but not the deep, natural pathos of her 
reply)—* Oh, the poor boy! he will break his heart! I must tell 
you, Miss. I think it was a year ago, this very month, that I first 
determined to come to this country. I lived with my brother-in-law, 
and Edward is his only son, then just eighteen—a fair, pleasant lad, 
but he promised to break his father’s heart by his love for Ann. Her 
family was a bad one; her brothers and sisters never came to any 
good; she was the youngest, so pretty and fair-looking, that she be- 
witched every body. Among the rest, our Edward was nearly crazed 
about her. My brother tried to send him away, and his mother talked 
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and grieved over him, but all did no good. Ann’s father never liked us, 
and he said at last, that she should not marry him while he lived. 
One day, | remember it well, as we came from church together, Ann 
told me that she was coming to this country, and had long thought of 
it. I encouraged her, for I had given her many a hard word about 
Edward, and [ thought this would just part them. My brother and 
sister were happy enough when they heard it, and Ann’s father tried 
to hurry her away; but all this while nothing was said to Edward, 
and he seemed as he always had. One day | asked him if he knew 
Ann was going with me. He turned red, and laughed, and ran aw aye 
I thought it strange, but hoped for the best. The time came at last 
when we must leave—our boxes were all packed, and our cougins 
came to bid us good-bye. A sad morning it was—I scarcely knew 
what I did or said. But when my sister and the children came cry- 
ing around me, Edward was not among them. We looked every 
where ; he could not be found. His mother said he had gone away 
to hide his tears, and I remembered that he said he would not bid 
me good-bye. 

“In a few minutes, we were on the way to the port. Many a long 
sorrowful hour we rode alone, and I began to like Ann better, for she 
talked kindly and freely, and said, among other things, that she loved 
Edward more than any she was leaving behind. I was glad she 
would soon be out of his sight. We reached the port, my head was 
almost turned with the noise. We waited three days for the ship to 
sail, and, oh! such days! A few hours after we arrived, as I was 
walking past a crowd, [I saw a boy standing among them, whose face 
was turned from me, but I felt a strange shiver. I stopped a moment 
till he looked round—it was Edward! I ran, and caught him by the 
arm, but he tried to shake meaway. I asked him why he was there? 
‘] am going to America,’ he said, drawing back his head, ‘ hav’n’t | 
a right, if | will ? Oh! how | begged and prayed him, for his poor 
mother’ s sake, to hear me, and give up this plan; but he would not. 
I said hard things to Ann, and she only cried, without speaking. It 
seems they had resolved to do this, and meant to have been married 
the next day, without my knowledge, and sailed. ‘That night my 
brother came to seek for his son. 

“Edward would not hear him, and was determined to go. We 
both almost broke our hearts. ‘The next morning, Ann’s father ap- 
peared, in a dreadful passion. He frightened and threatened her, till 
she knelt down and promised never to marry Edward. Oh! to have 
heard the poor lad grieve! Ann discouraged him now, and he pro- 
mised to go back with his father; but, | afterwards heard, he first 
solemnly engaged to come to America as soon as he was of age, and 
Ann was to wait for him here. The morning we sailed, it was all 
settled. A sad parting they had—it broke my heart to see it. ‘The 
moment we lost sight of land, Ann began to cry and grieve, and in 
three days she was worried into a fever. 

“T watched her night and day, but she grew worse, and all said 
she would die. When I thought of burying her in the deepsea, I was 
nearly crazed. It made me dizzy to look, or to think, and, oh! how 
I wished we had never left the biessed land. Many a night I prayed 
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all the long hours that poor Ann might only live to be buried in the 
greenground. 

‘She was mad and wild, and would tear her hair, so we cut it off. 
I shall never forget how | felt as the beautiful light curls fell into my 
apron. I took out the longest for one who will never see her again. 
I must send itto him now. 

“My prayers were heard, and she lived to land in this strange 
country. She sunk away, without speaking again in her right mind. 
I watched by her a long week, at the hospital—the saddest week I 
ever knew—alone in this new country, with that poor dying 1 thing. 
She was buried last week. How can I write this to Edward ?’ 

There was along silence, broken only by the bursting sobs of the 
narrator. Pictures of human misery filled it, which could not be re- 
lieved by the reflection, ‘ ‘this is only fiction.” ‘That single lock of 
hair lay coiled, like a glossy snake, in the open letter—you could 
almost hear the poor girl’s dying gasps. 

An hour after. | looked from my window upon night, majestic in her 
dusky robe, and twinkling coronal. ‘The east was filled with masses 
of light clouds, and, as wreath after wreath floated around the moon, 
tinged with soft glory, it took some celestial sh: ape, till the heaven 
seemed crowded with descending angels. Sudde ‘nly from among the 
distant host, one came and hung before me, whose drooping wings 
were streaked with rainbows. <A crown of the same matchless hues 
dazzled from her head—nay, as | gazed, the wholefigure seemed a 

rainbow, arrayed in seraph shape. 

«“ What wilt thou of me, Iris, celestial messenger ?” 

“| bear a scroll to the children of this sphere, “stamped with young 
thought. Place amid its leaves the truth that has thrilled thy sym- 
pathy.” 

“7 am unequal to the task, as I desire to be. The world is crowded 
with similar material, and with those who appropriate it. ‘There is 
no room for more.” 

‘'The forest,” said Iris, with a divine frown, “is thronged by a 
thousand and a thousand winged songsters, yet thousands more may 
come, till every leaf and bough tremble with me lody. Human 
sympathy, like poetry and immortality, is inexhaustible.. Heaven is 
the home of each, when unperverted. Write for this scroll what thou 
hast heard.” 

She vanished like a thought. The command fell on me, unskilled 
yet obedient, and above is the story of Mary Conover. 


FROM METASTASTIO. 
“Placido zeffiretto, se incontri il caro oggetto.” 


Oh, gentle zephyr! shouldst thou nigh 
The loved one chance to stray, 

Tell him thou art a burning sigh, 
But whose, oh, do not say ! 

Oh, limpid streamlet ! should’st thou near 
His wandering footsteps swell, 

Say that thou art a passion-tear, 
But whose, oh, do not tell! 
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I. 


This gift of the heart, upon Hope’s billow, maiden, 

[ venture, with passion and song as its freight ; 
Like the Hindoo, who launches her bark, flower-laden,* 

And augurs the life of her love from its fate. 
For, oh! when the voice’s dear memories waken 
° Their melody round me, bright thoughts, in that hour, 

\S From my soul by the sweet breath of music is shaken, 

iu As the breeze shakes the dew from the young summer flower. 


Il. 


To thee must they offer their tribute unchanging, 
For still, when in dreams, every fancy’s at play, 
My soul through the high halls of heaven is ranging, 
And thou art the seraph that guideth the way. 
And, oh! when the light of the morning is beaming, 
May my soul finda prospect e’en dearer than this; 
May it then, like the lark, spring awake from its dreaming, 
And hail with its music a long day of bliss. 


Pa 


IIl. 


Oh! then shall iy life, like a stream, gently flowing, 
Mid a wild-flower wilderness happily glide ; 
While thine eyes, with the heart’s holy fondness all glowing, i 
Shall be the sweet stars that look down on its tide, ' 
When o’er my last moments kind vigil thou keepest ; 
The last lay I wreath thy dear voice shall prolong ; 
Till my errors fade out, ’neath the tear that thou weepest, 
And my heart soars to heaven, on the breath of thy song. 


ares 


XI. 
I. 


Dream of a ruined heart! my lay 
Still breathes its tribute unto thee ; 
Like winds that spring to die away, 
O'er the wide bosom of the sea. 
Oh! that the wave of thought might keep 
One gentle memory of my strain! 











ae Yet no, let every memory sleep, 
ay Of one whose love was given in vain. 
‘Ir bes Il. 
wa Passion—oh ! how could passion start 
i In any breast so seared and cold !— 
mh Sprung up within my withered heart, 
‘ae Like wild flowers from a church-yard’s mould. 


. 
A 
i 
4 
F 
« 








* “ They saw a young Hindoo girl. She had lighted a small lamp, filled with oil of cocoa, and 
placing it m an earthen dish, adorned with a wreath of flowers, had committed it with a trembling 
hand to the stream; and was now anxiously watching its progress down the current, regardless of the 
gay cavalcade that had drawn up beside her.”—Lala Rookh. 
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And now, though like that eastern tree, + 
The heart that bound its feeling long 

Breaks, ev’nits breaking untothee 
Shoots out the bright green leaves of song 


Ill. 


Farewell! but when in after days 

You hear them speak my blighted name ; 
When not a star shall shine in praise, 

Through the dark clouds of scorn and blame : 
Then shall my memory come back, 

To show thou might’st have been the light 
To beam along my darkened track, 

And guide my wandering steps aright. 


XII. 


I. 


My own gentle harp! the sweet light that upheld thee, 
In joy and in sorrow, hath hidden its ray : 

Thy numbers are hushed, and the music that swelled thee, 
Like the heart of thy master, is dying away. 

But, oh! again, ere thy chords I surrender, 
Let the swan song of passion pour freely along ; 

Let thy music’s last swell be the dearest in splendor, 
Then sink, like a star, in the ocean of song ! 


Il. 


Bright lamp of my darkness! full oft hast thou cheered me, 
In moments when joy was lured back as we sung ; 

Ere the chill breath of earth had all blighted and searec me, 
Ere the sweet harp of love was for ever unstrung. 

And now when the hours of my being are measured, 
Shall I leave thee to mou!lder—no kind hand to save? 

Oh, no! thy dear tones to the last shall be treasured, 
Then the heart and the harp shall go joined to the grave! 


FROM SAPPHO. 
Acduxe pev a ce\a Re 
With the moon there are Pleiads, to watch and to weep, 
And the midnight hath hours to guard o'er her sleep ; 


The sky hath the planets to smile on her zone, 
But the heart of the Lesbian breaketh alone. 


st “ The tallipot tree—when on the point of bursting, the sheathe th ) s its leaves is very large ; 
and, when it bursts, makes an explosion like the report of a cannor 
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ZOE MOU. 





BY GARRY AVENEL. 





BOOK FIRST. 
I. 


Tuen the gentle evening star came out in the quiet blue heaven, 
and looked down upon earth to see whatever should hi appen in her 
watch. There were births in the cottage and deaths in the lordly 
mansion. Pampered luxury was sickening on its soft couch ; and 
the riot of wild mirth echoed from the squalid huts of penury. The 
good man did his charity unseen, andt he criminal pursued his course 
enacted. One left a dirk in his enemy’s heart, and no one suspected 
him—he was wealthy and high in station. One dashed through the 
crackling flames, and rescued a_ blue-eyed child—soon all looked 
cold upon him and shunned him—he was very poor. An old man, 
bowed with years and starvation, lay dewn on a marble step and 
died. The owner of that step had risen on his downfall—he was 
quaffing the red wine. 

And the gentle evening star noted these things in silence; and, 
when her watch was over, told them unto God. 


“ Draw back the curtain, Philip!” and Mary Sidney looked out 
upon the moonlight for the last time. 
‘ Ada, darling! wipe the dews from my forehead!” but the gentle 


daughter wet it again with tears. And there, by the death-bed of 


their mother, sat Ada and Philip Sidney, watching her features as 
they sharpened in the last agony, and the big drops of the death- 
sweat as they oozed out upon her brow. 

* Philip, guard your sister well!” and, as the boy fell upon his 
knees by the bed side, the daughter relinquished the other hand, and 
threw her arms about the mother’s neck. ‘ God bless you,” my dar- 
ling child!” and then the eyes closed. and the fingers relaxed their 
grasp, and the spirit of the mother passed to its rest. 

Earth! many a gentle and many a kind heart hast thou received 
into thy bosom! None kinder and more gentle than the one those 
orphans laid there, and smoothed the green covering over, for ever! 
Iiappy are they who go down into the dark chambers of the grave, 
seeking peace—they shall find it. The flowers will grow above them 


without disturbing their sleep. The matted grass will keep out sor- 
rows and strifes. The dead are a great commonwealth—they share 
their broad lands equally. ‘They have no civil dissensions. They 
are proud, for they do not Rouge when the haughtiest king comes 
down among them. The re very humble for they share their bed 


with the earth worm. Peace to the dead! 





Two or three years glide away, and the orphans are man and 
woman. 
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II. 
A woman’s love is like a Seville orange—sunny, nutritive, and 
delicious; with a rich font of gushing sweetness into the very core. 
But sometimes there is a little rind of coquettry about it, which ex- 
udes its sharpness into the lover’s eyes, causing him pain and 
tears. Il have known it to sink to the heart, and poison it for ever. 

And Philip Sydney exactly acquiesced in this, as he leant against 
May Sedleigh’s mantel-piece, industriously ripping the fingers of 
his ‘glov e. Would you all like to know how he looked ? Very tall, 
with a slender but athletic figure, erect but pliant. Black hair, and 
those big dark eyes, that save the tongue so much trouble when 
their owner talks to a woman. He had upen his body a blue coat; 
and—and—but I forget the colour of his pantaloons. 

Miss May Sedle igh was making a very pretty little foot pat. rapidly 
and somewhat passionately on the floor ; and Miss May Sedleigh’s 
tongue was also rattling away pretty rapidly. 

“ You need not attempt to excuse yourself, sir, your apologies will 
have no weight with me, any more than the vows which you have 
made so often. Don’t think that, because | was silly enough once to 
believe you, | can now place any reliance upon the love that can 
murmur to all the beauty of a crow ‘ded ball room. Never speak to me 
again of it.” 

“Your remonstrance, madam, would have been stronger, I think, 
if you had forgotten that ball. Let me remind you that throughout 
its whole duration, any arm for the waltz or promenade—any voice 
for the curtain shade or book table, was preferred to mine! And even 
my services in cloaking your form when all was over, were so rough, 
that you discarded them for that infernal puppy Lanski’s. Truly, 
you have much to coi nplain of at the ball.” 

“Really, Mr. Sidney, you are taking a most unjustifi ible liberty, 
in presuming to address me in this manner! Pray! by what autho- 
rity are you authorized to watch over every motion of mine, during 
an hour of gaiety? and to carp at and sermonize on every action 
that does not suit your own exalted notions of propriety? [ am not 
disposed to recognize you as my father confessor; and, as I will not 
play the penitent, neither will | submit to your reproof!” 

“ May—I beg pardon—Miss Sedleigh! | will trouble you with 
none. I would ask you, though, before I leave, to forget all that has 
ever passed between us. Your notes I will burn. As for mine, you 
may destroy or return them, as you prefer. [ have borne all your 
coquettries and petty tyrannizings too long, and too patiently. I will 
submit to them no longer ! ! wish you, madam, a very good after- 
noon !” 

He seized the handle of the door with all that gentleness for which 
young men, out of te mper, are so justly famed; and shut it so quietly 
that one of the vase sh: des on the mantel-piece toppled over upon a 
little china Cupid, whom it deprived of head, bow, and quiver; then 
it rolled off upon the back of May’s Italian greyhound, who was 
quietly napping on the rug. 

Fidelio received “ this shade upon the sunlight of his dreams” with 
a howl that almost shivered the window paries, and bounded about 
the room as if he were bewitched. 
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May picked up the head of the Cupid—now divested of nose and 
chin—laid them on the mantel shelf, and sighed, “ Ah! how easily 
love may be broken !” 

Then she looked sadly round the room; stepped towards the win- 
dow, trod on the dancing dog, screamed when he snapped at her with 
a yell; and, finally, retreating to a sofa, took what Miss La Creevy 
calls a ‘‘a real good cry.” 

The din created by the vase and the dog having brought up a ser. 
vant. May muttered something about Mr. Sidney, and the thump- 
ing of the ‘door, and then re tired to her own room to weep for her 
angry lover. The man picked up the pieces, and then ran down 
stairs to retail to the wondering inhabitants of the kitchen “ how that 
Mr. Sidney had knocked Miss Mary down with a vase shade, and then 
jumped through the door without leaving a trace of his exit.’ 

Sidney, on reaching the street, had given utterance to sundry ex- 
clamations that any re ligiously-dispose d young man would have ‘been 
ashamed even to think of. When arrived at Phis own chambers, he, 
in furtherance of amiable feeling, kicked every article of furniture on 
the premises. One poor ottoman was sent to study botany among 
some geraniums in a corner: then its owner kicked it for going there. 
He broke the flower pots, and kicked the pieces for being so brittle. 
Much refreshed by this exercise, he ordered his tea, and when it 
came, found fault with eve rything ; and when the poor waiter gaped 
in utter amazement, Phil. flung a huge piece of buttered toast into 
his mouth. 

“ What the devil are you gaping at ?” 

“Me, sir? Nothin’ sir. I aint a-gapin’. 

‘Get out!” shouted Sidney—and “aes was the waiter to obey 
the mandate. He did get out. 

The young gentleman stalked up and down his apartment. Now 
he resvived to challenge Count Lanski; now, only to pull off his 
moustache and horsewhip him. Next, he thought of shooting himself, 
and leaving Mary Sedleigh to die, seared, and Jone, and broken- 
hearted ; but even this plan, strange as it may appear, has its incon. 
veniences. So at = after sending out notes, making arrangements 
to go gro: id iminediately. he se sttled down into a hearty fit of repent- 
ance, which was rendered pleasant by the certainty that it was too 
late. 


Ill. 


« And send their bills to Mr. Sidney,” was the concluding direction 
contained in a note, addressed to the editors of the New York daily 
papers. ; 

So, on the next morning, I saw the following advertisement :— 
“ Wanted—A French Servant, to attend on a gentleman going to 





Paris.—Apply in person, well recommended, to No, 1254 ™ 
Philip Sidney lay upon a sofa—thinking, generally, of all things ; 


particularly, of May Sedleigh. The door opened, and a rosy-cheeked 
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chambarmaid said, “A young man to speak to you, if you please, 
sir!” 

“ Show him up !” 

The girl soon re-appeared, ushering in a figure of about six feet in 
height, a little stooped in the shoulders, amazingly thin, and with a 
prodigious crop of bushy hair, which Sidney would have thought 
red, if its owner had not afterwards confidentially assured him that it 
was auburn. 

“ Well,” said Phil, glancing at him, “ you want to speak to me ? 

i ‘Deed I’ll no be pleased if | dinna get ony farther than speakin’ 
till ye. I read your bit advertisement, i’ the news ; an’ I’m hopin’ 
you ‘il tak on wi’ me.’ 

“ But, you surely don’t call yourself a Frenchman.” 

“Na! I’m na just French itsel’; but | hae gotten fouth o’ know- 
ledge o’ their manners and langridge. Besides, sir, ye ken that the 
Scots and Frenchers were unco neighbourly i’ the auld time ; and I’m 
just fit for a place like ane o’ yours: so, I’m thinkin ye'd beiter tak on 
wi’ me. 

And, as Sidney thought the body might be amusing as well 
as useful to him, he bade him go down stairs ; and Saunders Lenox 
did so. 

“In two days,” thought Phil, “I leave my home ; pe thaps for 
ever. Away from the music of my gentle sister’s voice— 
from her kind smile and welcoming lcook—must I wander. Per. 
chance, ere I return, the rose and light will have faded from lip and 
eye for ever; andthe glad tear with which I would have hailed her 
will become sorrowful as it falls upon her grave. And yet, she 
may live to weep forme. The insatiable sea may take my form into 
her chill arms; or the olive grounds of Italy, or the vine-decked fields 
of France, may give a burial place to my unpulsed heart. Ada, 
she will weep for me; and will ever keep my memory green 
with the gentle rain of a sister’s sorrow. My friends will say, 
‘Well, Phil has gone!’ and then all will forget me. _ | once 
had hoped that there would have been one to love me—one to whose 
heart | could murmur my fears and my hopes, and whose dear lips 
could say—” 

‘“‘ Here’s a bit letter, i’ you please, sir !” 

“Thank you, Saunders,” and he broke the seal, and read as 
follows :— 

“ Dear Poit—As you have to sail to-morrow, come, get three sheets 
in the wind to-night. Don’t mope yourself to death, because you 
must soon be among the shrouwds—and don’t be a blockhead to-night 
because you must be a board to-morrow. Come, and it will save you 
a moiety of your passage, for we'll send you half seas over. 

“Thine, 
“ Wat. Sryton.” 

Sidney dressed, and, at the appointed time, presented himself at 
Seyton’s door. It was ‘opened by Peter, in person (W ho’s Peter ? 
I'll tell you presently.) 

“ Troth, sir, myself’s sorry to hear you're goin to lave us ; but I’m 
sure I wish yer honor a good passage—if | don’t drink itself!” 
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Phil smiled, and, with a “Thank you, Peter!” gave him a hard 
dollar. 

“‘ Oh, long life to you, sir, and a plisint viage: the gintlemin is up 
stairs, sir.” 

“Philip, my love!”—* Ah, Phil!”—“Sidney, how are you?”— 
were the varied salutations from Seyton. Little, and Ned Lionden. 

“ Better, | thank you,” was the answer to all. ‘ What! before 
dinner? Well, if I must, I must!” and he caught a long-necked 
bottle affectionately round the neck, and filled a wine glass with rich, 
old, golden Monongahela. 

« Ahem!” cried he, “As the last drop disappears down the throat, 
it rises tothe eyes. [ don’t know whether it is sorrow that it is all 
gone, or the lightning strength of the tipple ; but it certainly does 
bring tears.” 

“Oh,” quoth Lionden, “ if drinking one glass brings a tierce— 

“For shame, Lion, to dilute your whiskey with so washy a pun. 
Well, Peter, what is it ?” 

“The dinner, i’ ye plaze, sir!” And when the friends went down 
stairs, Peter remained, ogling the long-necked bottle. “It ’ud bea 
pity, he soliloquised, “not to drink the poor young gintleman’s health, 
an’ he goin’ on the wather so soon. But [’ll taste it first, to see what 
it’s like.” He swallowed a glassful. “ Sowl, but that’s good !” 
Here he filled another. ‘“ Here’s yer health, sir!”—down went the 
whiskey. ‘An’ a safe passage back!”—No.3. ‘An’ now one to 
take the taste out o’ me mouth!”—No. 4. “ An’ the last one to 
Och! the divil! The bottle’s imptied, Well, its a burnin’ shame 


for thim young men to dhrink in that immoderhate way——” 
Tingle, tingle, tingle, went the bell. 
“ Divil’s in “the bell—I’ m comin’, sir. 


“Och! whiskey’s me darlin, by mornin’ or night ; 
Whin me head's wrapped in darkness it soon makes it light ; 
Like a stone at a window, it kills all the pams, 
An’ the divil a substhitute’s better for brains. 
Och! whillelieu!—och! gramachree ! 
Long life to ye, whiskey—divil take the dure ; it might keep its edge 
out o’ the way iv a body’s nose—Comin’, sir, comin’ !” 
When Peter entered the room, Seyton saluted him with, “ Where 
have you been? Why did you not come to wait at table, here ?” 
*“T was clanin’ the glass, up stairs, sir! Ye couldn’t see yerself 
in it,”—(* divil a lie in that, anyway,” thought he.) 
. Well, now that you are here, just remove the cloth and bring on 
the wine.” 
When the wine appeared, Lionden exclaimed, “ Joterebra! I owe 
you a punch, Phil; and, with Seyton’s leave, I’ll give you the whis. 
be key, sugar, and lemon now—you'll have water enough dire ctly.” 

- Sidney »” quoth Little, “ we all expect to have the diary” —(* diarrh 
—what?” mumbled Lionden)—of your voyage, when you return. 
You intend to keep a journal, don’t you ?” 

“I'd advise him to keep a day book and ledger,” suggested Lion, 
“for I’m pretty sure he’ll feel like casting up his accounts every 
day.” 
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« Lion! be quiet,” said Sidney ; “do you think I’ll note the won. 
ders of the deep for such a shallow-pate as you 2” | 
“Keep one, Phil,” advised Seyton, “and I’ll give you an eagle’s { 
quill for a pen.” i 

« Penna aguillae.” said Lionden. 

* And now stop punning Lion; listen, John; and fill your glasses, 
‘for one bumper at parting.’ Charge, boys! and duck your sorrows 
in Madeira !” 

“ My dainty duck, my dear ah !” and down went Lion’s wine. 

“And now, Wal, before the punch comes, read us ‘No More!’ 
I always like to hear melancholy things when I’m drinking: they 
show us the real value of a good tipple. Sorrows, real or fancied, 
are drowned in them, and it teaches us to forget those confounded 
women— 


Friend of my soul! this goblet sip— 

’T will chase the pensive tear ; 
Tis not so sweet as woman's lip, 
But then it aint so dear! 


Ah, me! why did providence bestow such a sentimental heart upon 
me? Go on, Wal.” 


Seyton laughed at Ned’s sentimentalism, and then read— 


“NO MORE!” 


I. 


No more! no more! it is a sound of sorrow, 

The roll of Time’s wave on a wreck-strewn shore ; 
It telleth of a night that knows no morrow— 

Of dreams awakened from, of pleasures o’er. 
It sounds the breaking of affection’s ties ; 
’T was man’s last thought when turned from Paradise : 
"Twas Eve's low moan above the corse she bore, 
** Alas! my Abel comes again no more !” 















ul. 
Over those cities of the south it falters, 
Their palace halls which form the panther’s lair ; 
The incense fires have died upon their altars— 
The wild fox and the serpent now are there. 
To hearth and roof-tree clingeth the green mould ; 
And manhood’s brow and beauty’s lips are cold : 
The joyous shout, the glad, sweet songs of yore, 
Sweep through their desvlate streets aud halls no more ! 











Iil. 


The student hears it, when his lamp is failing 
In the deep silence of the midnight ; deep 

Rolls through his heart its low, mysterious wailing, 
As when the Autumn winds through forests sweep. 

The rainbow crest of remance seems decayed, 

The dreams of fame, and Jove, and woman fade : 

He closed the thick tome, to seek the lore 

Of its old melancholy page—no more ! 
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Iv. 
And the young widow hears it, as she kneeleth 
By the low cradle of her dying child ; 
O’er her wrung brain, that hour’s swe et memory stealeth, 
When first he slept upon her heart and smiled. 
And now she watches till the faint rose streak 
Fades to the lily’s semblance, on his cheek ; 
She nerves her heart, tiil the last pang is o’er, 
Then bids it break, to heal again—no more ! 
Fame, Hope, Love, Life! the young heart’s golden store ! 
The echo of your music sounds “* No More! 


“Bravo!” was the shout “And now,” quoth Lion, “ for the 
punch.” It came, and passed round right merrily ; Seyton drinking 
little, and Little drinking a great de al ; Sidney sipping his, while 
Lionden tossed his off by tumblers full, and soon began a Latin 
soliloquy, elegantly interspersed with snatches of songs and hiccups. 


Pleasure’s heart, my boys, just now ; 
Wine’s mystic ruby key une loses, 
And sheds upon each quaffer’s brow, 
Her treasures, in the guise of roses. 
O’er them breezes blow, 
Brighter never fannea ’em ;— 
Hollo! here’s a go—but nihil desperandum is my motto. I'll soon get 
it right. But what are you talking about ?” he asked, as he observed 
Seyton and Sidney w hispering earnestly to each other. 

“ Planning a joke,’ ” was replied. ‘“ You'll back us, wont you 2?” 

** Bacchus joc-usque invitant, (hiccup)” was the answer. 

Suddenly a snore came from across the table. “ By Jove !” shouted 
Lionden, *“ Little’s asleep. I'll (hic) baptize him.” By the help of 
the table he rose to his feet, with a reeking brimmer of punch in his 
hand: he leant over the table, muttering “ In nomine te bapt—” when 
suddenly his foot slipped ; out sprawled both hands over the table ; the 
hot punch decanted itself into Little’s bosom, and Lionden’s nose 

opped souse into a dish of olives. 

“Oh, Lord!” he howled, “that’s all in my eye!” as the pickle 
spirted up into his visual organs. 

“Oh, Lord!” yelled Little, “I’m scalded!” and, springing up, 
stumbled over his seat, and fell head foremost into the wine cooler. 

Neither Seyton nor Sidney could stir for laughing, but at length 
they rang for Peter, who carried the worthies up to bed. Then the 
friends concocted a plan for punishing May Sedleigh, and a glass of 
whiskey punch finished both, and they parted. 

This was on Monday night; Sidney was to sail on Wednesday: 
upon Tuesday morning Little had a head ache, and Lionden’s nose 
was skinned. 
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Oo ZION, AWAKE! FOR THE MIGHTY HATH VIEWED THEE. 
ISAIAH Il. 2. 


1. 


Ou, Zion, awake! for the Mighty hath viewed thee, 
The day of thy dark desolation is o'er. 
He hath broken the pride of the arm that subdued thee, 
And the rod of the godicss shall rule thee no more. 
Let the dust from thy beautiful garments be shaken! 
And cast from thy spirit each link of its chain ! 
From thy sleep of oppression and sorrow, awaken ! 
And utter the song of thy gladness, aga ° 

. 

Il. 

Long hath Assyria looked on thy weeping ; 
Babel hath taunted thy sadness for years. 
Egypt hath mocked at thee, Zion, when steeping 
The bread that hath nourished existence, in tears. 
“Why,” saith the Lord, “as a slave have they sold thee? 
Causing thy spirit in darkness to mourn! 
Now, the right hand of thy King shall uphold thee ; 
Now, all thy woe shall to joyfulness turn.” 


Ill. 


See! on the mountains, with footsteps of glory, 
Cometh the beautiful herald of peace. 

Heaven hath ended thy desolate story— 
Heaven hath made all thy wretchedness cease. 
Burst into singing! till forest and river, 
Chorus the song of your gladness abroad ! 

Joy shall abound in your bosoms forever, 

Fed by the life-giving smiles of our God. 





“a SONG—mA SONG OF THE OLDEN TI 


A song—a song of the olden time, 
When the heart was young and gay ; 
When youth was wild in its giddy prime, 
Ere its hopes had known decay. 
A song—a song of the friends we knew, 
When we met round our childhood hearth ; 
A song—a song, though the dark-tressed yew 
Tell they sleep with mother earth ! 


She wrappeth them warmly, mother earth, 
In her bosom far below ; 
We sprung from her lap when we woke to birth— 
What matter if thither we go ! 
Then a song—a song of the olden time, 
When the heart was young and gay— 
When youth was wild in its giddy prime, 
Ere its hopes had known decay ! 
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POETRY OF THE AGE OF CHARLES II. 


Tue Poetry of the age of Charles the Second, with a few exceptions, 
is now very little readorknown. The charge of licentiousness, just, 
when applied to the court, is wrongly uttered against many of its poets. 
A series of articles on this age may be amusing and instructive. A 
sketch of the biography and works of the poet, and specimens of his 
genius ; the cause of their local and temporal popularity, and its de- 
cay; and a pe of poetry, as illustrated by these, will be embraced 
in our scheme 

The poetry of the Second Charles’ day, is all of one kind, except 
Cowley, Dryden, and Milton; and these three will not be considered, 
because they were celebrated during the preceding reign@and the inter- 
mediate Protectorate; and because posterity has already accorded 
them full justice. Butler is excepted likewise; for who has not 
chuckled or broad-laughed over Hudibras? Of the others we will 
now speak—and first of Rochester. 

John Wilmot, son of Henry, Parl Rochester, was born at Ditchley, in 
Oxfordshire, Ape 10,1647. He seems to have been somewhat of a 
prodigy: if we judge by the early honors he attained ; for he had finish- 

d his grammatical education and entered Wadham C ollege, when only 
nie ‘Ive years of age ; and but two years afterward, was created Master 
of Arts by Clarendon himself. Having closed his collegiate career, he 
went to sea for atime, under Lord Sandwich, and gained high reputa- 
tion by his bravery at Bergen ; and again under Sir Edward Spragge, 
showed singular intrepidity under the following circumstances. Sir 
Edward wanted to send some message to one of his captains, during 
the heat of an engagement, but could find none willing to carry it, until 
Rochester volunteered: he went, and returned in an open boat, amid 
the storm of shot. 

It is strange, that after these evidences of undauntedness, he should 
have been so frequently charged with cowardice. ‘The gallants of the 
court continually reproached him with first provoking, and then slink. 
ing from street quarrels. He is said to have defended this practice, by 

saving that ‘e a ry man would be a coward if he durst.” ‘This con- 
ceit and its cause (his pusillanimity) were lashed bitterly by Sir 
Car Scrope, thus: 


‘He who can push into a midnight fray, 
His brave companion, and then run away, 


Leaving him to be murdered in the street ; 
The n put it off with some buffoon conc uf, 
Hiim, thus dishonored for a wit you own, 


And court him as top fidler of the town.” 
To this, Rochester made answer in a fearfully furious satire, com- 
mencing hak: 


*'To rack and torture thy unmeaning brain, 
In Satire’s praise, to a low untuned strain, 


In thee was most impertinent and vain. \ 
For in thy person we most clearly see ? 
That Satire’s of divine authority, 


For God made one on man when he made thee!” \ 
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This sweet commencement has quite as pleasing a continuation, 
and ends with the following eulogy: 


“Half witty, and half mad, and scarce half brave ; 
Half honest, (which is very much a knave ;) 
Made up of all these halves, thou canst not pass 
For any thing entirely but an Ass.”’* 


But we are in advance of our subject. After his sea expedition, 
Rochester attached himself altogether to the court. Of this court 
poetry, or rather witty rhyming, was an attendant circumstance, and 
the Earl one of its principal supporters and contributors. He w? left 
but little behind him: he probably wrote but little; for his time was 
occupied in wild frolic ; pleasure or dissipation was his business— 
and yet he read and studied continually. Wood calls him “the great- 
est scholar of all the nobility.” But his whole existence was that of 
a voluptuary ; a despiser of all sacred ties, and a contemner of all de- 
cency. His life soon closed: at the early age of thirty-four, a repent- 
ant, believing, and hopeful man, he died, July 26, 1630. 

Dr. Burnet, who attended his last moments, wrote an account of 
his state, entitled, ‘“‘ Some Passages in the Life and Death of John, 
Earl of Rochester,” “ which,” says Dr. Johnson, “the critic ought to 
read for its elegance, the philosopher for its arguments, and the saint 
for its piety.’ 

The first edition of Rochester’s works was published at Antwerp ; 
its editor is unknown. His best poem is upon Nothing, which he 
thus addresses: 


“ Nothing ! thou elder brother even to shade! 
That hadst a being ere the world was made ; 
And (well-fixt) art alone of ending not afraid.” 


He speaks philosophically and sadly for a while, and then gives 
way to the natural flow of his wit, saying, 


“ Weighty Something modestly abstains 


From princes’ coffers, and from statesmen’s brains ; 
And nothing there like stately Nothing reigns. 


Nothing, who dwell’st with fools in great disguise ; 
For whom they reverend shapes and forms devise, 
Lawn sleeves, and furs and gowns, when they like thee look wise. 


French truth, Dutch prowess, British policy, 
Hibernian learning, Scotch civility, 
Spaniard’s despatch, Danes’ wit, are mostly seen in thee. 


The great man’s gratitude to his best friend, 
King’s promises and vows—to thee they bend, 
Flow swiftly into thee, and in thee ever end.” 





* Scrope could only reply with a feeble epigram, of which the only hit was con- 
tained in these lines : 


** Thou canst hurt no man’s fame with thy ill word ; 
Thy pen is full as harmless as thy sword.’ 
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” 


There is a “trial of the poets for the bays,” a satire on the rhymers 
of the court and age ; and some adaptations of satire from Horace ; a 
few epilogues, and some songs, which we will now consider. 

The first of these— 


‘An age in her embraces past, 
Would seem a winter's day,” 


seems to be a setting forth of the uses of, and a eulogy upon jealousy. 
pag of these songs are agreeable in versification, musical and pret- 

; but there are none to which the epithet passionate may be cor- 
nies applied. And here, for our theory—To exist through time, 
Poetry must possess one of two elements—sublimity or passion. 
Homer and Sophocles, or Anacreon and Sappho—Virgil or Ovid, 
Dante or Petrarch, Milton or Cowley: our Shakspeare unites both 
—and so, too, do our modern poets, at least in a far greater degree 
than-:those of any preceding age. Of course there are exceptions to 
this rule ; as when a poem is merely a versified history, or a gene- 
ral satire. Some, too, are preserved as being the only specimens of 
their clime or age. 

The poetry of Charles II,, or as much of it as we have to do with, 
was destitute of both these elements. It is now very little read; the 
names of,the poets are preserved by their historical use or splendor 
—and this splendor lends its light to the fact that they wrote what 
was called poetry: they are not sufficiently read, to enable persons 
knowing their names, to distinguish between their poetical and mere 
world-historical worth. ‘There was no sublimity; for that cannot 
exist in an effeminate and licentious court. ‘There was no passion ; 
for true passion is as utterly at variance with license, as the holiest 
principle of religion. ‘The licentiousness, then, of the age, prevented 
sublimity or passion; the want of these attributes prevented real 
poetry ; and hence the present forgetfulness of those of whom we 
speak. 

We will close this notice of the Earl of Rochester, with what 
seems to us the best of his little songs. It is a setting forth of 
his own constancy, and of the iciness with which his mistress re- 
ceives his protestations: 


1. 


I cannot change as others do, 
Though you unjustly scorn ; 
Since that poor swain that sighs for you, 
For you alone was born. 
No, Phillis, No! Your heart to move, 
A surer way [ll try ; 
And, to revenge my slighted love, 
Will still love on, and die ! 


2. 
When killed with grief Amyntas lies, 
And you to mind shall call 
The sighs that now unpitied rise, 
The tears that vainly fall ; 





To 


That welcome hour that ends this smart, 
Will then begin your pain ; 

For such a faithful, tender heart, 
Can never break in vain. 





Somett! 


Something to love to r¢ 


Affection’s tendrils round.” 


Still clasp that phantom to thy heart— 
More dear than monarch’s gold, 

The sting that bids thy life depart— 
Like Egypt's queen of old ! 

For life, and pomp, and royalty, 
Say, what were they to her? 

For power or wealth can only be 
An outward minister ; 

The heart that seeks its kindred heart, 
“ That trusts and is betrayed,” 

Nor outward pomp—nor work of art 
Can light its gloomy shade. 


I love thee when I hear that thou 
No change—no pause hath known : 

And when I see thy saddened brow— 
The blight upon thee thrown, 

I would not chide that thou shouldst cling 
With strong, though bursting heart, 

Around so low—-so base a thing, 
Till life with love depart. 

Oh ! keep that vision in thy breast, 
Thy dream of early love ; 

Rejoice e’en in thy heart's unrest, 
That thow could’st faithful prove. 


For Love and Faith, when bright our years, 
Though beautiful to view 

Yet fairest bloom when nursed in tears, 
As flowers feed on the dew ! 

And oh! may tears for blight and wrong, 
The passioned heart release, 

As winds that sweep the sea along, 
Leave in their pathway peace. 

Forget not that above is One 
To know thy misery ; 

And one below—perchance unknown, 
Whose heart can feel for thee. 
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POETRY OF THE ANCIENT LATINS 





BY WORTLEY ANTINOVA, D. D. 





Waite the names of Virgilius, Horatius, Ovidius Naso, and others 
of the same or a near epoch are remembered and quoted ; drilled into 
the school-boy, and pored over by the older scholar, the less known, 
although not less deserving names of Corvus; Zippo, surnamed Cu- 
niculus Americanus, and the graceful Cw@ruleum, called Longcauda, 
are left to be the admiration of a few, whose tastes have preserved 
their pristine purity ; or to become the prope rly of the wanten and 


sacrilegious plagiarists of modern days. Alas! for the truth of the 
wise man’ S remark, “ Oure rw xahws ayoov durevoansy OnX\ov, oorts Kaprwoerat" ovre 
Tw KaNWS OLKLaY oOLKkOdoOKNoapEvW éndov, oorts otxnoee.” For we see now, on the 
broad fields of literature, laid out and planted by those recorded above, 
the fame-harvest reaped by the translator’s sickle, that “ hard man,’ 
“reaping where he sowe .d not, and gathering where he did not strew.’ 
Those old poets reared many a bright air castle of reputation and re- 
membrance ; each felt that afterward embodied thought, “ Exegi 
monumentum aere perennius,” but ah! these castles have been real- 
ized, and are now dwelt in by their despvilers. 
The most celebrated of the poems of Corvus, is Autobiographical. 

The strength and flow ef this, called from Horace the following 
tribute : 


Monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres 
Quem super notas aluere ripas, 
Fervit immensusque ruit profundo 
Corvus ab ore. Lis. iv., Ode 2. 


It is my intention to furnish specimens of the original of these 
poems; and the scholar, while he will acknowledge their claims to 
high antiquity, will likewise recognise the origin of songs now heard 
so frequently and variously. He who, as Quintillian says, “ Vias 
nostras perambulat,” will hear them now borne through parlor win- 
dows out upon the silent night. on the wings of woman's voice; now 
swelling from our public squares and thoroughfares from the throats 
of our “ smegma cirri,” who are wont, like Wisdom in the Proverbs, 
to “ cry aloud in the streets ;” and again, carrolled, not unaccompa- 
nied by shuffling of feet, by some white-dented Ethiop. 

These poems have their distinguishing characteristics. They were 
written long before the language became corrupted by what Horace 
calls “ nova fictaque verba,” and consequently are not in ‘“ classical 
Latin ;” their measure is somewhat less polished than that of the 
moderns of the Augustan era, and the introduction of unauthorized 
feet, latterly so much discouraged, is common with them. 

The first to which we would call attention is a “ carmen nuptiale” 
of Corvus. “In nuptias Cercopetheci sororisque Cynocephali.” This 
is unfortunately in an imperfect state ; but enough remains to show 
what its excellence must once have been. It commences badly— 
plunging at once ‘in medias res.’ The metre is supposed to have 
been the Dactylic—now and then the Spondaic Hexameter. 
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Uxorem duxit sororem Cercopethecus 
Cynocephali. ‘er 

Tunc labiis strepitum edidit que illam basiavit : 
Sic basiavit austere ut ille pustulum fecit. 

Illa ullulatum eregit. 


Pronubra quadam malagma-palatia fixit : 
Fixa adhesit sic non stabiliore adheret. 
Malestam ne hac fuit calamitatem’? Autem, 
Confestim, revalescit. 

Such are the first two stanzas of this ode, as they are preserved to 

us. There are other verses extant, but their quotation is not ne- 

cessary. 

‘Throughout this ode are interspersed chorusses, similar to the 


“To, Hymen Hymene io! 
Io Hymen Hyman,” 


of Catullus’ ** Carmen in nuptias Juliz et Manlii.” These are notice- 
able for their varieties of metre, many of which are presumed to be 
of later invention. ‘The first which we shall give, seems to be an in- 
junction of haste, addressed to the preparer of the feast. ‘The first 
and third lines are in the ordinary Dactylic Hexameter; the second 
and last in the Dactylic Tetrameter, a posteriore. 


‘“ Corculum Jinny meum ! ligo-placenta torreto ! 
| 
Jinny, ligo-placenta torreto ! 


Femina Jinny mea! ligo-placenta torreto! 


Jinny ! 1iZO-piace nta torreto!’’ 


Another chorus is a resolution of prolonging the festivities. In this 
the first verse, which is twice repeated, is in the lambic Trimeter. 
The Syneresis being applied to “ rediebimus.” 


“ Donee Aurora non rediebimus domum ! 
(ter cantari) 


Donec lumen apparuit. 


The last line is in the measure known as Jambic Dimeter. 

It is rather a singular fact, that each of the above mentioned wri- 
ters commenced their poetical career with autodiography. Zippo, or 
to give his whole name, Cuniculus Americanus, gives a very amusing 
account of his life in this way; but his most celebrated poems are 
the “Amores Heroidum,” 


from which Ovid took the idea of his 
* Epistolae Heroidum.” 


The first of these is a description of the loves of the celebrated Nu- 
midian warrior, Samboius. and his beautiful 
known that Samboius was the praenomen of Jugurtha. 


love Rosa. It is well 
This ode re- 
presents Samboius visiting his mistress, attended by music. 


There 
has been much dispute as-to the nature of the banjoius ; 


bee : some sup- 
posing it to be a kind of flute, and others upholding its claim to be a 
large harp. We think that Plutarch settles this question, in his trea- 
tise concerning Isis and Osiris, when in describing the ceremonies of 


one of the holy feasts and the musical instruments used thereat, he says, 
“ Kat Paviwot ecte Avon Teict Nopcacs . ; 
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Samboius is saluted by his mistress, and answers her in a beautiful 
burst of passion. Upon entering her house, his eagle eye detects a 
rival endeavoring to conceal himself. His jealousy breaks out in the 
third stanza; confirmation of his distrust seems to come upon him 
with lightning speed ; and his love is at once changed to hatred. How 
much more admirable is all this by Zippo, than the hesitation and in- 
definite feeling of Catullus’ so much admired epigram: 


“Odi et amo, Quare id faciam fortasse requiris, 
Nescio; sed fieri sentior et excrucior.” 


This ode is written in the metre styled Asclepiadic Choriambic 
Tetrameter. The third verse of each stanza seems imperfect—whe- 
ther rendered so by time, “ quod omnia devorat,” or originally left so, 
we cannot now determine. 


AMORES SAMBOIL ROSAEQUE. 


Oh Rosa amabilis! Samboius venit, 
Ne tu audiis banjoium, tum, tum, tum? 
Oh Rosa! anthracina Rosa! 

Incendiri volo, si ne Rosam amo. 


Intra Samboius ! et torre tibiam, 
Deus prosperet te ! quare ringaris tu '— 
Oh Rosa! anthracina Rosa! 


Incendiri volo, si ne Rosam amo. 


Quis est, latibulo, quem ego speculo? 
Scio esse Africanum album occuli eum. 
Oh Rosa! anthracina Rosa! 

Incendiri volo, st ne odi Rosam. 


These lines are difficult of measurement, on account of the but par- 
tial application of the Synalepha. 

There now remains nothing of our task, save only to give a speci- 
men of Coeruleum or Long-cauda. 

Of this poet’s works, we will give a specimenin some stanzas of his 
* Pericula,” or Adventures. He first speaks of some customs ob- 
served, perhaps from time immemorial, on his own little estate, which 
he affectionately calls “ Kentuc vetus,” and then tells some of his 
adventures and observations. ‘Through these are interspersed the 
rich old legends of the country, one of which is given here in the 
third stanza. 

As to the metre of this poem, the first three lines are Sapphic, con- 
sisting of five feet, viz. a trochee, a spondee, a dactyl, and two tro- 
chees. Sappho herself sometimes made the second foot a trochee ; 
as in the second line of her ode, * Exs Agpodernv.” 


“ TTat Atos doXorXoxe, Arocopatre.” 


And Catullus follows her example in the fifteenth line of his eleventh 
ode, “ Ad Furium et Aurelium.” 


Pauca nuntiate mea puelle. 
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The lines of our extract having, probably, been measured by the 
ear of the poet alone, have sometimes a little difficulty as to mea- 
surement. The fourth line consists of four spondces, and the fifth and 
sixth, or chorus lines, are ordinary Dactylic Hexameter. 


Periculum XI 
Vetere Kentuc, pomeridiano, 
Nova genista verremus culinam : 
Tum que corona circumstamus facta, 
Hoe est et carmen cantamus— 
“ Oh, veteres, juvenes et! purificato culinam! 
(ter cantari) - 
Tempore Virginia vetera nullo lassabatur.”’ 


Flumini veni, tragicisissem sed non, 
Obolum dedi vetero equo cxeco. 
Equum adstrinxi populique rami ; 
Incisit alam-columbe. 
“Oh, veteres, juvenes et! purificato culinam! 
(ter cantar!) 
Tempore Virginia vetera nullo lassabatur.” 


Tauria-rana, militum vestibus, 
Exiit campo, corvos ordinare. 
Optio primus levius-silv-ictus 
Fortior fuit Exta-vitulina— 
“Oh veteres, juvenes et! purificato culinam ! 
(ter, cantari) 
Tempore Virginia vetera nullo lassabatur.’, 


All the rules we have given for the scanning of these poems, are of 
course but general ones; and the scholar will perceive many in- 
stances in which their application is impossible. 

A word or two, now, in reference to the language, and our task is 
ended. The Homeric strength and beauty of some of the compound 
words, cannot be sufficiently admired. In the “ carmen nuptiale” of 
Corvus, the expression ‘* malagma-palatia,” how full and complete its 
signification ; showing at once the high rank of the parties, (palatia,) 
and the fact that the ancient Latins were always ready with their 
medical remedies. In the first chorus, the word “ ligo-placenta” lets 
us into an ancient culinary mystery ; in the “ Periculum” of Ceru.- 
leum, how perfectly is the description of the ancient dance conveyed. 
“Tneisit alam-columbe.” And again in the same ode, “ levius-silv- 
ictus,” from the words “silva”—wood, and the expression “ levis 
ictus sub mentem,” a chuck under the chin.” And last, the formation 
of a renowned officer’s name, “ Exta-vitulina,” now translated— 


“« PLUCK !” 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


Letters From Anroap To Kinprep at Home. By the Author of “ Hope Leslie,” 
&c. &c. Harper & Brothers, No. 82 Cliff st., New York. 1841. 2 vols. 12mo. 


* Well, John, I think we must own that God Almighty had a hand in making other 
countries besides ours.” Such is the motto that Miss Sedgwick has chosen for 
her book, and she seems to have been imbued with its spirit throughout her whole 
tour. These volumes form one of the most amusing travel-records we have ever 
read. They are light, sketchy, and agreeable in their style ; and we are not bored 
with stereotyped descriptions. In good taste and mercy, the author has omitted all 
those picture catalogues and minute cathedral descriptions, that are so wearisomely 
given by the travelling fraternity. What we are most pleased with in this work, is 
the spirit of universal liberality, a spirit rarely met with in travel books. In her full 
justice to the Jnglish, she does more than they deserve ; considering their Trollope 
and Marryatt, “arcades ambo,” liars both. Miss Sedgwick spares no vulgarity, 
whether she meets it ina Russian princess, who refuses to enter a diligence, be- 
cause forsooth “Il y a des paysannes ;” or whether it be obtruded on her by her 
own countrymen. ‘“‘ We met a countryman to-day, &c. He is a fair specimen of 
that class of Anglo-American travellers, who find quite enough particulars, in which 
every country is inferior to their own, to fill up the field of their observation. He has 
just crossed the deck to say to me, ‘ I have let them know what a tall place America 
is; I have told them that an American steamer will carry 2000 people, and 1000 
bales of cotton, and go down the river and up, twice as fast asa Rhine steamer.’ 
He has not told them that a Rhine steamer is far superior in its arrangement and re- 
finement to ours.’”’—vol I. p. 185. These are the people who so disgrace our country 
in the eyes of foreigners. 

These volumes give us good little sketchy ideas of the various “ lions” whom she 
meets. ‘“ Macauley was of the party. His conversation resembles his writings ; 
it is rich and delightful, filled with anecdotes and illustrations from the abounding 
stores of his overflowing mind. Some may think he talks too much ; but none, ex- 
cept from their own impatient vanity, could wish it were less "—Vol. I. p. 81. The 
descriptions of scenery are all lively and interesting ; and her wanderings through 
the villages, and her kindness to all the children she meets with. We are somewhat 
disposed not only to indulge, but to admire travellers in the use of the “long-bow” 
to some degree ; that is, we like to see them now and then run away with by their 
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subject ; we forgive, and even like “ the little bounce,” in the glorious enthusiasm 
that caused it. We would have been pleased, had Miss Sedgewick now and then 
forgotten herself and her party in the objects that called forth their wonder and de- 
light. These books abound with well chosen anecdote, and now and then witty 
illustrations. We like this story of the first visit paid by Gibbon to the sage of 
Ferney. 

« When he (Gibbon) first visited Ferney, its master shut himself up in his room, 
desiring his niece to be polite to his visiter. But his visiter persevering in staying, 
he wrote the following note : ‘Don Quichotte prenait les auburges pour les cha- 
teaux, mais vous prenez mon chateau pour une auburge.’ ’ 

What will people now-a-days say to Courier, Frangais’ opinion of Voltaire * 

“Eh bien, Madame, vous avez vu le chateau du plus grand poete du monde.” 

Miss Sedgewick concludes her volumes very prettily. ‘I begin to feel the dan- 
ger of forgetting the actual in the painted world. But do not be alarmed, dear C. ; 
though the eyes of some of us were half blinded with tears as we looked at our fa- 
vorite pictures for the last time to-day, we cannot yet say with the dying Medici, 
before whom his priest was setting the joys of the heavenly mansions, “ Caro ami- 
eo, son contento col Pallazzo Pitti.’ No; we shall once more to-morrow set our 
faces joyfully towards our earthly heaven—your and our home.” 


The typographical execution of these volumes is exceedingly neat, and reflects the 


highest praise upon the press of the Messrs. Harpers. 


I.—Beravry ; Illustrated chiefly by an Analysis and Classification of Beauty in Wo- 
man. By Atexanper Wacker, Author of “ Intermarriage,” ‘* Woman,” “ Phy- 
siognomy founded on Physiology,” “ The Nervous System,” ete. Edited by an 
American Physician. New York: J. & H. G. Langley, 57 Chatham st. 1841. 
.—Puysio_ocican ExeLanation or THE Beauty or Form. By Bens. F. Jostyn,* 
M. D., Professor of Natural Philosophy, and Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology 
in Union College, N. Y. Albany, 1837. 


The Anthopological works of Dr. Walker have obtained in this country, as well as 
in England, a high celebrity. With subjects exceedingly novel, and yet in which 
all are interested, he has brought to their consideration much originality of thought, 
a spirit of thorough investigation, and an apparent desire to benefit as well as- in- 
struct. His last, yet by no means least valuable work, recently re-published in this 
country, might be termed an attempted analysis of the beautiful. He has succeeded 
ia this much better than many who have preceded him. For from the time of Plato, 
who would seem to have considered the ro cadov and the ro aya#ov as inseparable, 
to the present, we presume but few can be found who think upon such subjects— 
whose ideas as to what constitutes the beautiful, would coincide, or rather, who 
would agree upon a standard whereby to judge it. 

After a brief introduction, he commences his work with a high, and in many re- 
spects, excessive eulogium of the Mythology of Ancient Greece, and its beneficial 
influence upon Art. Giving to it all the admiration which its pervading spirit—the 
worship of Nature, and the higher and nobler personified attributes of man—demands, 
it would be easy to show that every kind of religion, provided that it has not been 
entirely gross and earthly, has had a happy influence upon literature as well as Art. 
Justly he says it was not the marble or the brass that they worshipped, but the ideal 
there embodied, for ‘‘ it was the tomb that became the altar,” where Love, and Pity, 
and Regret, received, as it were, sensible form. 


* Now Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the New York University 
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Dr. Walker discusses the “ Nature of Beauty,” ‘ Standard of Taste,” and the 
“ Elements of Beauty,’ and then gives us the following summary : 

“ T have shown that there exist elements of beauty equally invariable in them- 
selves, and in the kind of effect they produce upon the mind; that these elements 
are modified, varied, and complicated, as we advance from the most simple to the 
most complex class of natura! beings, or of the arts which relate to these respective- 
ly ; that the elements of beauty in inanimate beings, consist in the simplicity, regu- 
k. rity, uniformity, proportion, order. &c., of those geometrical forms which are so 
intimately connected with mere existence: that the elements of beauty in living be- 
ings, consists in adding to the preceding the delicacy, bending, variety, contrast, &c. 
which are connected with gro wth and reproduction ; that the elements of beauty in 
thinking beings, consist in adding to the preceding the symmetry, proportion, &c., 
which are connected with fitness for sense, thought, and motion ; that the elements 
of beauty in the objects of useful art, consist in the same simplicity, regularity, uni- 
formity, proportion, order, &c. of geometrical forms which belong to inanimate be- 
ings ; that the elements of beauty in the objects of ornamental art, consist in the 
same delicacy, bending, variety, contrast, &c. which belong to living Leings ; and 
that the elements of beauty in the objects of intellectual art, consist in thinking 
forms, in gesture, sculpture, and paintings, or in functions of mind actually exercised 
in oratory, poetry, and music.” 


The work, from beginning to end, is full of valuable suggestions and information. 
We give it our warm commendation ; but must close our brief notice of it, to make 
room for a few words relative to, and extracts from the “* Physiological Explanation 
of the Beauty of Form,” by Professor Joslyn. 

This treatise has neen noticed in a manner highly flattering to its author, by one 
of the most ce ebrated of the English Reviews. ‘The originality of its theory, and 
the mathematical completeness of its development, received a commendation in the 
above-mentioned Journal, (Chirurgical) which those acquainted with Anatomy, and 
its kindred Physiology, are alone capable of giving. Professor Joslyn’s theory would 
seem to be, that the state of mind which follows the perception of an object wiich 


we term beautiful, or rather the pleasure of mind arising from the contemplation of 


such an object, arises from the motion or rapid succession of motions of the muscles 
of the eye. Perhaps we cannot do better than to extract from the work itself. After 
a few preliminary remarks, he thus proceeds : 

* T shall offer what I believe to be an original and satisfactory explanation of the 
beauty of form, on principles purely physiological. It is based on the proposition, 
that the action of every muscle is attended with a sensation which is at first agreea- 
ble, but. which, if the action is continued for a short time with intensity and without 
intermission, becomes painful. ‘That there is pleasure attending those varied mo- 
tions which depend upon the actions of different muscles in succession, after inter- 
vals of rest in each, we know from our Own consciousness, as well as from that in- 
stinctive propensity to play which we observe in children and young animals. That 
the prolonged action of a muscle is painful, we may readily convince ourselves, by 
endeavoring to hold the arm for some time at right angles with the erect trunk. With 
the arm in this position, a pound weight on the hand, or even the weight of the arm 
itself, becomes in a few minutes almost insupportable. We presently begin to feel 
pain in the shoulder and anterior part of the arm, the former from fatigue of those 
muscles which originate from the scapula, and keep the os humeri elevated, and the 
latter from fatigue of the muscles which originate from the scapula and os humeri, 
whose museular fibres are in front of the os humeri, and by their contraction elevate 
the fore arm in consequence of their tendinous attachment to its bones. Yet a man 
may labor all day with his arms without this painful sensation, because a muscle re- 
quires but momentary rest, in order to regain that degree of energy which is momen- 
tarily lost by action. 


‘“* None but an anatomist can duly appreciate the variety of separate actions, on 
which depend the motions of a single limb, and the consequently numerous opportu- 
nities of rest which the muscles enjoy. To the superficial and unscientific observer, 
an arm is an arm ; it is a single member which may be fatigued by a day’s work, and 
recruited by anight’s rest. But to the anatomist the arm is a complex object, and 


et cad 
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its muscular energy is that of its component parts, each of which may be fatigued by 
a minute's action, and recruited ny a minute’s repose. It would be easy to extend 
this farther, and state reasons for believing that the component fasciculi and fibres 
of an individual muscle act still more transiently, and that their momentary and suc- 
cessive actions constitute the action of a single muscle. 

‘ But waiving this refinement, it will be sufficient ior our purpose to consider a 
single muscle as having a simple action, an action which cannot be sustained with 
uniformity a minute of time without actual pain, nor a second of time with positive 
pleasure. This, however, is not to be understood as an attempt to fix these limits 
with precision. ‘To express the law in more general terms, as we diminish the du- 
ration of a muscle’s action, we diminish the pain until we arrive at an action whose 
attendant sensation is neutral, i. e. neither painful nor pleasurable ; as soon as we 
have passed that point, and have begun to execute motions a little more transient, 
the attendant sensation becomes positively pleasurable, and the pleasure increases as 
the separate actions become more transient. It is not necessary to infer that there 
is attending each action of shorter duration a pleasure exceeding that which attends 
each action of greater duration ; for the more transient actions are, in a given time 
more numerous ; so that with the same amount of pleasure for each muscular con- 
traction, the amount of pleasurable sensation in a given time—say a second—would 
exceed the amount attending the less frequent and more prolonged actions in the 
same period : a greater number of separate impressions become—so to speak—crowd- 
ed together ane condensed, and thus produce a more vivid pleasure Several conti- 
guous impressions thus conspire to heighten the contemporaneous effect, inasmuch 
as W@are unable to distinguish those impressions which are made at very short in- 
tervals on the muscular sense, any more than we are those made at very short in- 
tervals on the retina. We have an example of the latter in the familiar experiment 
of swinging a coal of fire in a circle, and in various optical instruments for combining 
colors and images. 

‘‘T shall not here stop to inquire into the differences which may exist in the dura- 
tion of pleasurable muscular attion, whether in different individuals, at different 
times in the same individual, or in the different muscles of his body, as compared 
with each other. 

‘‘The proposition which I have endeavored to establish, is, that there is a neutral 
point, to which, if constant action is prolonged, its pleasurable character begins to be 
reversed ; that the vividness of the sensation increases with the distance from this 
point,—being on the one side pleasurable, on the other painful; the more transient 
the actions are, the more pleasurable ; the more prolonged they are, the more painful. 

* Tam of opinion that this physiological principle is susceptible of interesting ap- 
plications to a class of pleasures, which metaphysicians have regarded as exclusively 
mental, and dependent upon certain snpposed ultimate principles of the constitution 
of mind—principles not resolvable into others more elementary. As physiology shall 
advance, it may be expected that many of these imaginary elements will yield to its 
searching analysis. Whether the writer has been so fortunate as to resolve any of 
the generally admitted elements of mental taste, the writer will be able to judge from 
the sequel. 


To be continued. 
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Piasmion.—Such was the subject of the Poem delivered before the Literary Socie- 
ties of the University. As it has been already published by the Society, and is now 
before our readers, we shall content ourselves with but a passing notice. Its author 


has, we do not hesitate to say, obtained for himself more credit by this, than by any 


other of his productions. Abounding in passages of great power and beauty, Plas- 
mion throughout sustains itself. The reference to Sappho, and the song 
“Lo, sorrowful and mute,” - 
to Napoleon, and the lyric commencing— 
* Aye, bare each warrior head,” 
and our own national song, 
** Awake ! awake ! let heart and hand,” 
appear to us as among the best passages of the poem. Its author has evinced a fa- 
cility and versatility of versification seldom met with. Especially we would call at- 
tention to that passage where reference is made to Moore—the suddenness with 
which he passes to the numbers and musical flow of the sweet melodist of [reland.— 
The delivery of the Poem was graceful and effective, harmonizing in all respects 
with its sentiment. 


Lrrerary InTELLIGENCE.—We understand from the Democratic Review, that Mr. 
Stephens is soon to give to the public a work on the “ Antiquities of the Nile.”— 
Cooper and Buckingham have prepared more labor for their kind friends the review- 
ers. We trust Cooper has done himself and his country more credit than by some 
of his last productions. We shall see. Among other forthcoming works, we have 
the satisfaction of announcing one of extraordinary interest from the accomplished 
pen of the elder D’Israeli, entitled “The Amenities of Literature,” to be published 
by Messrs. Langley, of this city, in the course of the present month, in two duodeci- 
mo volumes, uniformly with their edition of this author’s recent volumes, ‘“‘ The Mis- 
cellanies of Literature.”” The character of this delightful work is very happily ex- 
pressed by its title, which unfortunately for their popularity, is not always the case 
with works of real merit. The subjects of which it treats are indeed very pleasant 
and delightful, as we have found by a hastly glance at some of the proof-sheets of the 
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English copy—including much that is choice and interesting on the origin, antiqui- 
ties, and history of our language and literature, together with other curious and enig- 
matic ‘points of Druidical, Saxon, and English history, as well as characteristic anec- 
dotes of many of the great poets and writers of the past age, &c. After perusing the 
author’s preface to his preceding volumes, where he so touchingly alludes to his vis- 
ual infirmity, we confess we were not a little surprised to hear of his being about to 
present to the world another contribution on his favorite and attractive theme. To no 
writer of his country, perhaps, are we so deeply indebted as to D’Israeli, for the vast 
accumulation of literary and historical illustration—the result of the most laborious 
research and investigation, while few authors have been characterised by the orna- 
ments of a more polished rhetoric. We await with eager anticipation the appearance 
of the forthcoming volumes, with somewhat of the feelings of the epicure, when con- 
templating une table couverte avec des gourmandises les plus delicieuses. 

Among the Pictorial works, one of the most 


beautiful will be, the new vol- 
ume of ** The Poets of America,” 


edited by John Keese, Esq., a gentleman of ac- 
knowledged literary taste and ability. This new volume, which completes the series, 
is to contain a delightful selection of poems from the pens of our best writers, many 
of which will be new. The embellishments are of an entirely new order, being ex- 
quisitely engraved etchings, but with more than ordinary color and finish thrown into 
them. 


The designs are from the pencil of Croome, an artist little inferior to Chap- 


man, and the engravers are Jordan & Halpin, of this city—artists as yet, we believe, 
but little known, except from some of their beautiful specimens among the illustra- 
tion of Mr. Stephens’ recent work, or that which embellishes the new edition of 
‘The President's Messages,’ and the splendid series of engravings which have re- 
cently accompanied the Mirror, the last of which, the plate of “ The Duel,” has 
scarcely been surpassed for its exquisite beauty, by any thing that has as yet appear- 
ed in this country. 





THE FINE ARTS. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—CONTINUED. 


Nos. 90 & 97. Landscapes. M. Livineston. There is something bold and ori- 
nal in these two paintings; but they are harsh, painty, and wanting in natural atmos- 
pheric effect. 

No. 91. The Boyish Reverie. W.H. Powe tt. 
and evident aim at producing a great eflect. 

No. 98. Portrait of a Lady in a Riding Dress. Inman. A very good thing : 
graceful and pretty—much better than a stiff, unmeaning position 

No. 99. Portrait of a Lady. Satvatrore te Forte. Novo extraordinary specimen 
of foreign taste and skill. Many a clever Yankee could outdo that. 

No. 101, &c. Indifferent and bad attempts at painting. 

No. 110. Landscape. T. Core. It is pleasant to look at a work of real genius 
again ; and there is something soothing in this soft landscape, with its finished beau- 
ty, showing a cultivated taste and skilful hand. 

No. 111. Portrait of a Lady. F. Axtexanper. A fit contrast to No. 14. A 
face full of quiet repose. Seems struck off in a careless way—full of effect. 

No. 113. Christmas Presents. E. W. Goopwin. A droll affair; nice, ugly little 
urchins. 

No. 116. Portrait of a Gentleman. J. Nims. 
meaning. 

No. 118. Portrait of Gen. Fleming. Nims. Good. 

No. 119. Portrait ofa Gentleman. J.D. Buonpex. Pretty fair. 


Bad taste—too much show-off, 


Very good—possesses some 
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No. 120. Portrait of a Lady. Miss Stewart. Wholly wanting in lady-like 
taste. 

No. 121. Portrait of a Young Lady. S.A.Movnr. Good. 

Nos. 124 & 128. Two little gems by Cote—one wild and romantic, the other a 
pleasing. quiet scene. 

No. 126. Portrait of an Artist. S. A. Mount. A good, but curious piece of 
work. 

No. 129. Portrait ofa Lady. J. W.Aupuson. Not well drawn or colored. 

No. 130. American Deer. J. W. Aupuson. Although a good picture, it hardly 
does justice to this beantiful creature, the pride of our forests. The attitudes are not 
sufficiently graceful or expressive. 

No. 133. Juliet in the Baleony. G. O. Looks too much like attitudinizing. It is 
the theatrical Juliet—not Shakspeare’s lovely creation, embodying all the gentleness 
and undying affection of the sex. 

No. 135. Portrait of a Lady. W. Pace. Wendrous strange—we become more 
and more amazed while studying the beauties and faults of this picture. The draw- 
ing is excellent, and the expression most sweet and tranquil—as charming a shep- 
herdess as this degenerate age could afford ; but the coloring destroys all pleasing 
effect. It is not flesh-like, but really chilling in its blue paleness. Why will not this 
talented artist give up his vagaries, and show us more faithful copies of the glowing 
yet delicate tints of Nature, where the warm life-blood is seen under the transparent 
skin. 

No. 136. Portrait of a Gentleman. G. Marsietia. Far from pleasing, though it 
may be true to life, if intended for an Albino. 

No. 137. Portrait of W. C. Bryant. C. Ver Brycx. A strong likeness, and 
very good head. Shows much skill, though the coloring is hardly clear enough. 

No. 141. Cabinet Picture. L. P. Ciover. A quiet, pretty little home scene. 

No. 142. Portraitofa Child. W. Pace. Possesses the same beauties and faults 
as No. 135. 

No. 146. Portrait of Hon. Ambrose Spencer. F. Atexanper. A striking head, 
full of character. There is expression enough on the stern face. 

No. 147. Landscape. R. W. Weir. Contains much beauty—it is somewhat 
cold, but the composition is very fine. The eagle in the fore-ground gives great 
effect. 

No. 150. News Boy. H. Inman. Capital. There is a world of fun in the young 
rogue’s eye, and who can mistake the cry of the half-opened mouth—*‘ Here’s the 
Sun, New World, Boston Notion,” &c., sounding so melodiously in our streets each 
week ? The attitude is easy and natural, and the accessories well managed—alto- 
gether quite a treat to look upon and laugh at. 


To be continued. 





To Reapers and CorreEspondEentTs.—It will be unnecessary for us to say we 
are somewhat late with our present issue. Sickness, and the ruralizing propensities 
of the more efficient part of our editurial corps, are our apologies. If these are 
deemed insufficient, why, then, kind reader, suit yourself with any excuse you please. 
If our present number, in addition to other imperfections, abounds in typographical 
errors, we can only say, we who have had its charge, are as well acquainted with 
the requisites for accurate proof-reading, as the printer’s man of sulphur with the 
Calculus. Will our worthy friend Dr. Antinova, excuse the manifold mistakes in 
his valuable article? 

Among a number of other articles which lack of space prevents from appearing 
at present, are reviews of “ Schlegel’s History of Literature,” Cooper’s and Buck- 
ingham’s new works, and “Ten Thousand a Year.” In our next number, which 
will also be a double one, we shall present our readers with a sketch of the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York—accompanied, if possible, with an engraving ; and 
likewise with a variety of articles from some of our most valued correspondents. At 
our next meeting we will speak more familiarly. Farewell ! 
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